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PRICE THREEPENCE 


“ Mountaineering 
Underground 

A Mighty Chasm in France and 
a Boy's Adventure in Kentucky 

’"Three daring French cave-explorers have succeeded recently 
in traversing a great underground chasm called La Dent 
de Crolles in the mountains south of Chambery in the Savoie. 
Here a system of caves at chasm—they called it -the Mael- 


one point drops almost verti¬ 
cally to a depth of 1200 feet. 
Near the base of this terrific 
subterranean slope is the source 
of an underground river, Le 
Guiers Mort, which flows down 
through the rock and comes out 
of the mountainside 1740 feet 
below the entrance to the caves 
at the top of the precipice. This 
is the deepest underground abyss 
so far explored anywhere in the 
world. 

Where No Man Ventured 

The news recalls the story of 
another daring piece of under¬ 
ground mountaineering, carried 
out by a boy in another famous 
system of the world’s caves,. the 
Kentucky caves in America. The 
annals of cave-exploration have 
nothing to equal the calm 
courage of this American lad, 
who descended where no grown 
man dared venture. 

The Kentucky caves are six 
miles in length. They are a 
subterranean world of lakes and 
rivers,, waterfalls, and precipices, 
tunnels, halls, and domes bigger 
than that of St Paul’s Cathedral, 
of arches and alcoves and natural 
sculptures, grand, grotesque, 
beautiful, and weird. The 
caverns have an animal life of 
their own: fishes, crayfish, grass¬ 
hoppers, spiders, flies, and 
beetles—all stone-blind. Bats 
hang on the walls like swarming 
bees. 

When white men first explored 
this underground wonderland in 
the last century there was one 


Foxy 



Ian and Jenny, two little fox cubs, 
are still a bit suspicious of their 
surroundings at the London Zoo— 
especially when a keeper actually 
brings them food ! 


strom—six miles from the 
entrance, which filled, every 
onlooker with awe. It was . a 
deep dark pit in which the 
rushing of water could be heard. 
Torches were thrown down, but 
their light went odt before 
revealing what lay in that fearful 
gorge. All but one of the men 
refused to be lowered to the 
bottom and he, a scholar, who 
volunteered, lost his nerve when 
he was a little way down and 
called frantically to be hauled up 
again. 

Then a boy, William Court- 
land Prentice, the son of a local 
editor, a lad whose hobby was 
exploring the caves, declared he 
was keen to go down the Mael¬ 
strom. Planks were put across 
the mouth of the chasm, tackle 
and pulley were rigged, and 
William, holding two lanterns, 
sat in a loop at the end of the 
rope and cheerfully gave the 
signal to “lower away.” 

A Hidden River 

Down he went into the mys¬ 
terious darkness and the sound 
of rushing water grew louder 
and louder. He soon found its 
curious cause. He saw near him 
the water of an underground 
river issuing out of the rock and 
pouring into the pit below him. 
Lower he went, and the spray 
from the waterfall nearly put 
out his lanterns. After what 
seemed an age he felt his foot 
touch solid earth and he found 
himself at the bottom of the 
Maelstrom — the first human 
being to stand there. He was in 
a circular pit, with strangely 
white walls, and he was 175 feet 
below the top of the precipice. 

After he had looked round, 
he gave the signal to his helpers 
to pull him up again. But the 
bold lad had not finished ex¬ 
ploring yet. On the way down 
he had noticed a cave leading 
out of the wall of the pit, and 
when he reached this on the 
upward journey he gave the 
signal to stop hauling, and then, 
by swinging himself skilfully, he 
managed to get his feet on the 
ledge of this cave. Holding his 
rope, he ventured within. 

Suddenly he lost hold of the 
rope and it swung back into the 
pit. His only means of returning 
to the outside world dangled 
before him—out of his reach. 
Those above him were powerless 
to help—for no one else would 
risk his life in that pit. It began 
to seem , that William must end 
his days in this dismal place. 

He kept cool and resourceful, 
however. He took the wire off 
his lamps and, bending an end 
into a hook, straightened out 

Continual in the next column 



Help for the Farmer 


Part of the Aston Commercial School, Birmingham, has moved 
to the village of Broom, near Bideford-on-Avon, Warwickshire, 
to lend a hand on the land. In the morning school classes are 
held, but in the afternoon the children learn to help the local 
farmers, like these girls hoeing sugar beet. 


Hero of the Matetsi Floods 


J ^ Southern Rhodesian boy was 
honoured recently for his 
brave rescue work in a flooded 
river last year. 

The youth, 17-year-old Henry 
Oelofsen, was in an ox-wagon 
that was caught by the rapidly- 
rising flood waters in the Matetsi 
River Drift. The driver was 
washed out of his seat and 
carried away downstream. Henry 
swam after him, overtook him, 
and managed to struggle to the 
bank with him. But there had 
been another passenger in the 
wagon, a lady, Mrs Ware. She 


had attempted to leave the 
wagon and Henry saw her 
clinging to the nearly submerged 
vehicle with the swirling flood- 
waters dragging at her. He 
plunged into the river again, 
fought his way to the wagon, 
rescued Mrs Ware, and brought 
her safely to the shore. 

For his heroic act he was 
presented with the Royal 
Humane Society’s bronze medal, 
ribbon, bar, and certificate by 
the Governor of Southern 
Rhodesia at Bulawayo not long 
ago. 


A BOY’S ADVENTURE IN KENTUCKY 


Continued from column 2 

the rest into a handle. He 
leaned out perilously over the 
abyss and fished for his rope. 
His daring was rewarded and 
he hooked it. Undaunted by 
this nerve-shattering ordeal, he 
fastened the rope this time to a 
projecting rock and resumed his 
exploration of the cave! Satis¬ 
fied, he returned to the entrance, 
sat in the loop of his rope and 
signalled to be hauled up again. 

His perils were not over. He 
heard cries of horror above him 
and, looking up, saw that the 
rope had caught fire through 
the friction of its passing over 
the pulley. Catastrophe seemed 


certain now, but someone man¬ 
aged to pour a bottle of water 
over the flames, extinguishing 
them. 

Carefully, for they feared the 
frayed rope would snap, the two 
men above hauled the intrepid 
boy to the top. He stepped to 
safety perfectly calm and self- 
possessed—which was far from 
the case with his grown-up 
helpers, one of whom, a professor, 
fainted! 

This gallant boy explorer left 
a record of his achievement by 
carving his name on the rock at 
the bottom of the Maelstrom, 
whose mysterious spell he had 
broken. 


The Way of 
the Rose 

Five Natives and Their 
Cousins From Overseas 

'J'he Rose that’s newly-sprung 
in June offered a great 
exhibition of its power to cope 
with the British climate at the 
National Rose Society’s Summer 
Show in London last week. 
Instead of one Horticultural Hall 
it occupied two and filled both 
with beauty and fragrance. 

It is a mistake to think that 
the modern roses have lost their 
scent in improving their appear¬ 
ance. On . the contrary, they 
have cultivated it, and few were 
the prize-winners that had not 
a lovely smell besides an elegant 
shape and winning colour. That 
is much to say in the face of 
the thousands of competing 
roses, for this was the biggest 
show yet held. 

Masses of Blooms 

And what thousands of them 
there were, so many that they 
scarce could be singled out 
through the ranks of their 
admirers—roses in great shields 
on the walls, roses in baskets, 
in bowls, roses decking dinner 
tables, roses in single blessed¬ 
ness from slender vases. - The 
section for roses grown by 
amateurs was particularly strong, 
as it should be, and there was 
a reserve for roses grown within 
five miles from Charing Cross, 
Waterloo, Liverpool street, or 
Paddington. 

There were many new varieties, 
for of new varieties there is no 
end. Sixty years ago 7000 
varieties were listed, today there 
are 14,000; and these have all 
descended from the handful that 
were known when the modern 
rose came first to England. For 
if the truth be told, there were 
no more than five true British 
roses, of which a Scottish rose, 
the Burnet Rose, is one, and the 
Dog Rose another. The others 
all came from - elsewhere, first, 
as is believed, from China, 
whence it travelled to the rose 
garden of King Midas in 
Phrygia, and thence through 
“ what wild centuries none 
knows ’’ to Greece and Rome. 

Father of the Roses 

The dear old Cabbage Rose 
was probably the first immigrant, 
and this we might call the 
Father of the roses, and we may 
smell it still in many a cottage 
garden. Here it can scarcely be 
discerned by itself, but it bloomed 
in Gerard's Garden in Holborn 
in the spacious days of Queen 
Elizabeth with a dozen other 
companions, from France and 
Spain. 

Elizabeth’s rose was the Tudor 
Rose, the Rose without a thorn; 
but that like the Rose-en-Soleil 
worn by Edward IV after the 
Yorkist victory survives mostly 
only in heraldry or in heraldic 
carvings. The Musk Rose, doubt¬ 
fully said to have been imported 
by Henry VIII from Italy, came 
from the Himalayas, and the 
Moss Rose, most likelv from Car- 
cassone. 
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Europe Must Pull 
Together 


■"The aid which America has offered to Europe for setting this 
hard-pressed continent on its feet once again, is, as each 
nation realises more and more, a vital contribution to future 
prosperity and peace. The Marshall Plan is indeed both an 


inspiration and a challenge. 

The meeting of the Foreign 
Ministers in Paris shows how the 
European nations understand 
the necessity to respond quickly 
to Mr Marshall's offer. They 
must understand, too, that their 
most urgent task is to find unity 
again—and the participation of 
Russia is significant. 

This is not easy. For more 
than two years have the Allied 
nations been trying to find an 
agreed way out of the diffi¬ 
culties caused by the war. Our 
high hopes for peace have been 
gravely set back since the end 
of the war. 

The main reason for this is 
that we have not, so far, found 
a way of clear understanding 
with Russia, and this has had 
important results in many parts 
of the Continent. An example 
is the trouble in Hungary. 

What happened there was 
this: In last year’s elections the 
Smallholders’ Party, an im¬ 
portant peasant group, won the 
majority of seats in the Parlia¬ 
ment. Their leader, M. Nagy, 
became Prime Minister of 
Hungary. Unfortunately, some of 
his supporters got in trouble 
with the Russian authorities 
(who still occupy Hungary). M. 
Nagy was accused of having 
supported these trouble-makers, 
and felt it prudent to resign. 
We protest that this was a 
Russian plot to remove him, but 
the Russians claim that all is. 
well and that in fact we meddle 
in other, people’s affairs. 

The Barrier 

Or take Germany. The diffi¬ 
culty there is a division of the 
country into two parts, one 
Soviet-dominated, the other con¬ 
trolled by ourselves and America.- 
Little trade has been passing 
through this frontier. 

But these are only the more 
glaring examples of European 
difficulties. There are frequent 
crises in . the Balkan countries 
and even in Italy and France, 

What is behind all this up¬ 
heaval? Many people believe" 
that its cause is mainly economic 


—that the severe shortages of 
food and clothing, machinery, 
building materials for houses 
and factories, and so on, show 
themselves in dissatisfaction and 
political tension. They think 
that if it were possible to give 
the Continent these goods, most, 
if not all, troubles would dis¬ 
appear. 

There were similar difficulties 
in Europe after the First World 
War, but the destruction then 
was but a tiny fraction of 

what it is today. *So Europe’s 
job of reconstruction is today 
much- bigger than it can cope 
with. To recover from its 
ills Europe must get many 

more goods than it is getting 
today. This is the idea of the 
United States, and this point of 
view was clearly put forward in 
Mr Marshall’s Harvard speech. 

A Continental Plan 

It will be remembered that 

Mr Marshall said that the first 
step must be made by Europe. 
It is up to all Europeans to get 
together and assess their needs, 
and then to give the United 

States Government a clear 
picture of these needs as a whole. 
The British and French Govern¬ 
ments got together at once. The 
Dutch, Belgian, and Luxem¬ 
bourg Governments also re¬ 
sponded quickly. A number of 
East European Governments also 
wish to participate. But the 
most important of all is Russia, 
which suffered great devasta¬ 
tions during the war and so is as 
greatly in need of the aid 
Mr Marshall offers as every other 
country. 

By joining the rest of the 
nations in creating an economic 
scheme Russia can re-establish 
that wider friendship and good 
will which has latterly been so 
suspect. 

With all the nations pulling 
together the goal of peace and 
prosperity will be reached. For 
too long has the European scene 
resembled nothing so much as a 
tug-of-war, with neither side 
making progress. 


The Dominion of Ceylon 


JJopes are high that in a few 
months’ time another name, 
Ceylon, will be added to the 
honoured list of the self- 
governing members of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. 

Ceylon has been asking for 
Dominion status for some time. 
In 1945 the British Government 
declared they were willing to 
co-operate to that end, and hoped 


THE SWISS NAVY 

The Swiss Navy is a Merchant 
Navy, and another vessel is 
soon to be added to its fleet 
which sails the high seas. The 
new ship is a 9000-ton motor- 
vessel which was recently 
launched at West Hartlepool by 
the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Swiss Army who gave his own 
name, General Henri Guisan, to 
the vessel. 

The new ship, when it is ready 
for service, will bring the Swiss 
Merchant Navy up' to seven ves- 
•sels with a total tonnage of 53,000. 


that it could be achieved 
speedily. 

Mr Creech Jones, the Colonial 
Minister, recently announced the 
new scheme in Parliament, and 
on the same day Sir Henry 
Moore, the Governor of Ceylon, 
who first served that country 
36 years ago, told the good news 
to the State Council in Ceylon. 

Elections are now being 
arranged under the very liberal 
constitution granted to the 
people of Ceylon in 1946, and a 
fully representative Parliament 
will assemble in Colombo next 
October. When a new Ceylon 
Government is in office, ■ and 
certain agreements with them 
have been made, the way for 
Dominion status will be clear. 

This ancient island of great 
wealth and fine people will be 
welcomed into the happy family 
of British nations as an equal, 
independent partner. 
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Two Ancient Seats ^ World News Reel 


of Learning 

JJritain’s oldest residential 
college, Merton College, Ox¬ 
ford, recently made a handsome 
gesture to another ancient 
college, Wye in Kent, by giving 
back the original illuminated 
.statutes of Wye’s founder, 
Cardinal Kemp, which had been 
at Merton for 400 years. The 
statutes, in book form, were 
handed back by the Warden of 
Merton at the celebration of the 
500th anniversary of the found¬ 
ing of Wye College. 

Wye today is a well-known 
Agricultural College, but good 
Cardinal John Kemp, a friend 
of Henry V, certainly never 
dreamed when he founded it in 
1447 that it would become a 
centre for the study of agri¬ 
cultural science: he established 
it as a college for secular priests 
and a school for local youths. 
But Wye College had a chequered 
story. It was turned into r> 
grammar school for boys in the 
18th century, and in 1892 its 
venerable buildings became the 
home of an agricultural college. 

Old Merton, which began its 
life at Oxford in 1274, can well 
afford to hand over Wye’s ancient 
statutes, for Merton is probably 
richer in old documents than 
any other English college. They 
are kept in the Muniment Room 
in a building dating from 1308. 
Some of Merton’s buildings are 
among the oldest in Oxford. Its 
Hall contains part of the original 
wails built in the time of Walter 
de Merton, founder of the College, 
and in the Hall’s north porch 
hangs the massive oak • door 
which the Fellows opened and 
shut nearly 700 years ago. 

This aged place of learning has 
paid a graceful tribute to its 
’’junior ” of a mere 500 summers. 

A Peer to 
Represent Scotland 

0N July 1 Scottish peers are 
meeting at Holyroodhouse, 
Edinburgh, to elect a Scottish 
representative peer to take the 
place of Lord Leven and Melville, 
who died last January. 

The Act of Union between 
England and Scotland of 1707 
laid it down that for every new 
Parliament that assembles at 
Westminster the Scottish lords 
shall elect 16 of their number to 
represent them in the House of 
Lords. Thus the majority of 
Scottish peers have no. seats in 
the House of Lords, nor may 
they be elected as members of 
the House of Commons. 

There are also a few Irish 
representative peers, survivors of 
the 26 who continued to sit after 
the creation' of the Irish Free 
State. Oddly enough, Irish peers 
who are not among the repre¬ 
sentatives may be elected as 
members of the House of 
Commons. 

FIFTY YEARS A 
VERGER 

A t the Mansion House last 
A Thursday, the Knollys Rose 
was, by ancient custom, presented 
by a Churchwarden of All Hallows 
to the Lord Mayor. After the 
ceremony the Lord Mayor himself 
’ made a presentation. He handed 
to Mr Charles Misselbrook, who 
lias been for 50 years Verger of 
All Hallows (the Toe H church) 
a delicately-carved Verger’s stall 
to replace the one destroyed in 
1940. 


TRIBUTE. An American lady, 
Mrs’ Ethel Haskins Beebe, who 
died last November, has left 
20,000 dollars to the British 
Government to be used for 
charitable purposes: “In grate¬ 
ful appreciation of the British 
people who by their gallant and 
courageous stand alone, in 1940 
and 1941, saved our civilisation 
from complete destruction.” 

Leaders of German youth 
organisations, forty boys and girls, 
are staying in Britain for five 
weeks. 

Mitsi Zwerenz, one of the great 
Vienna operetta singers in the 
old days of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire, died in Vienna recently. 
She was the first to sing the 
famous Waltz Dream by Oscar 
Straus. 

FOOD FOR GERMANY. The 

combined Anglo-American area 
of Germany imported 1,482,000 
tons of food during the first five 
months of this year at a cost to 
Britain and the USA of 
£45,000,000. 

A recent census taken in Cyprus 
shows that, of the island’s 540,000 
inhabitants, only 834 people speak 
English as their, mother tongue. 
English, however, is Widely under¬ 
stood. The languages of Cyprus 
are Greek and Osmanli Turkish. 

Yale University has sent to 
Rugby School a gift of 100 
political and historical volumes, 
in memory of Dr E. S. Harkness, 
founder of the Pilgrim Trust in 
Great Britain. 


HULLO, MALTA! A new public 
radio telephone ■ service between 
Britain and Malta has been 
opened. A three-minute call costs 
£1 10s, each extra minute 10s. 

Eighty .Czechoslovak students 
are to come to Britain to help 
with the harvest. 

The Burmese Constituent 
Assembly have unanimously re¬ 
solved that Burma shall ulti¬ 
mately become an independent 
Republic. »• 

A ceremony was held recently 
in a cemetery in Florence in 
honour of English poets buried 
there. Among these poets are 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
Walter Savage Landor, and Arthur 
Clough. The cemetery had been 
restored by local literary, men and 
artists, 

It is reported from Tokyo 
that there are now 600,000 
Japanese Christians compared 
ivith 250,000 before the war. 

RISING SUN. On August.15 
private trade is to be reopened 
between Japan and other 
countries. 

The U S Army claims to have 
broken the world’s air speed 
record (held by Britain) with a 
Lockheed Shooting Star, which 
travelled at nearly 624 m p h. 

At a London auction recently 
£1225 was paid for six letters 
written by Beethoven; and the 
autographed manuscript of his 
Sonata in G Major for the Piano¬ 
forte fetched £1050. 


Home News Reel 


MORE PHONES. There are a 
million more telephones in use in 
Britain today than there were in 
1939. The total number of tele¬ 
phones is 4,250,000. 

Quail, rare birds in Britain 
nowadays, have been seen recently 
in hayfields in the north of 
Norfolk. 

One of those taking part in a 
veteran’s 100-mile bicycle ride on 
July 22 is to be Mr J. T. Garrett, 
83, of Colchester. 

LOOK OUT, BOYS ! Mr T. W. 
Howell, a; detective, of Peter¬ 
borough, has resigned from the 
police, after eleven years’ service 
in order to train to be a school 
teacher. 

For saving a boy from drown¬ 
ing in the Barms ton Drain, 
Driffield, Yorkshire, Patrick R. 
Nelson, 15, is to receive the Amy 
Johnson gold cup for bravery. 

The 400th anniversary of the 
foundation of Northampton 
Grammar School ivas celebrated 
not long ago. The school was 
founded in 1541 by Thomas 
Chipsey, a Northampton grocer 
who was three times mayor of 
the town. The celebration had 
been postponed owing to the war. 


IVANIIOE. Mr J. Arthur Rank 
has announced that Ivanhoe is 
to be filmed in England this 
year. Sir Laurence Olivier may 
take the part of Ivanhoe. 

Unemployed numbered 331,543 
on May 12 compared with 426,989 
on April 14. 

A life-size statue of St Joan as 
a peasant girl has been set up 
in the garden of George Bernard 
Shaw's home at Ayot St Laio- 
rence in Hertfordshire. It is the 
work of one of his neighbours, 
Clare Winsten. 

RECORD EXPORT. The total 
quantity of first-quality seed 
potatoes exported from Ulster 
this season is expected to create 
a record of 125,000 tons, valued 
at £1,250,000. Before the war 
shipments varied from 15,000 to 
18,000 tons. Cargoes have been 
sent direct to France, Palestine, 
Cyprus, Malta, and Egypt. 

A helicopter recently landed on 
the Horse Guards Parade, London. 

By granting £200,000 to the 
British Travel Association to aid 
their Come to Britain campaign, 
the Government has doubted 
last year’s grant. 


Youth News Reel 


CLIFF-FACE RESCUE. The 
Chief Scout has awarded the 
Scout Silver Cross to Peter Tozer 
and Dennis Trott, two Sea Scouts 
of the 6th Paignton Group, for 
their gallantry and resourceful¬ 
ness in helping to rescue a boy 
trapped in a dangerous position 
on a cliff face at Mead Point, 
Torquay. 

The Guide Badge of Fortitude 
has been awarded to 15-year-old 
Margaret Wilkinson, of the 123rd 
Sheffield Company, for her bravery 
and cheerfulness during many 
years of ill-health. 

Thirty-five Canadian Scouts 
will cross the Atlantic in the 
Canadian aircraft carrier H M C S 
Warrior, to attend the World 
Jamboree in France this Avgust. 


FOUNDER MEMBER. An orig¬ 
inal member of the first Boys 
Brigade Company, Mr H. Wylie, 
recently celebrated his 80tli 
birthday by attending Church 
Parade and afterwards leading 
the March Past with the band 
of the 143rd Glasgow Company, 
of which he is bandmaster. 

■The Scout Gilt Cross has been 
awarded to Patrol Second John 
Wallace, aged 13, of the 100th 
Newcastle-on-Tyne Group, who 
went to the help of a boy whose 
clothing was alight and extin¬ 
guished the flames by rolling him 
in the damp earth. 

Twenty-jour Rangers and 
Cadets arc representing Britain’s 
Guides at the. Norwegian 
National- Camp this month. 
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A Zoo Baby 

A new member of the Children’s Zoo, London, is this baby 
llama. Here she is, seven weeks old, having her daily grooming. 


NELSON’S BIRK 

rfhtE first dirk used by Nelson 
A was recently handed over 
at Auckland, New Zealand, to 
Commodore G. H. Faulkner, DSC, 
Ft N, by the Mayor so that the 
Commodore might take it to Eng¬ 
land and give it to the trustees 
of the Victory. 

The dirk, or dagger, is, about 18 
inches long, slightly curved, and 
has an ivory handle. Sir Ernest 
Davis, a former mayor of Auck¬ 
land, acquired it when the Hardy 
estate was sold in London, and it 
was placed in the Auckland Town 
Hall in 1940 to await an oppor¬ 
tunity of its being sent safely to 
England. 

The 32-Stop of 
the Organ 

J-Javing read of the danger, 
' referred to in a recent C N, 
that the use of the “32 stop ” on 
the great organ in Salisbury 
Cathedral might damage that 
building, our correspondent in 
Canterbury asked whether the 
cathedra! there was also in 
danger. He was soon reassured, 
for he discovered that the 
cathedral’s main organ is under 
repair and that, as parts have 
been damaged by fire, it will not 
be in use for many months to 
come. Services are now accom¬ 
panied by a Compton organ (of 
the type more usual in cinemas 
than in cathedrals) which, 
because it has no pipes, will do 
no harm. There is a smaller 
piped organ in the crypt, but this, 
too, is harmless. 

The danger is caused when 
the “32 ” is in use. This sends 
the air rushing along a pipe 32 
feet long by nearly 4 feet wide, 
and thus creating the sound 
waves of a very low note. Former 
members of the Canterbury 
choir told the C N correspondent 
that the vibration near this pipe 
was enough to knock a boy over. 


Distinguished 

Orders 

'J'wo vacancies in the Order of 
the Thistle occurred recently, 
and the King has appointed the 
Duke of Montrose and the Earl 
of Rosebery to fill them. 

The Order of the Thistle, 
which is second in precedence to 
the Order of the Garter, was 
instituted in 1687, and is limited 
to the Sovereign and 16 knights. 

Mpst of the British honours 
conferred on men and women are 
made by the King on the 
recommendation of the Prime 
Minister or another Minister of 
the Crown. There are three 
exceptions: the Order of Merit, 
the Order of the Garter, and the 
Order of the Thistle. Appoint¬ 
ments to these Orders are made 
by the King himself, though he 
may inform the Prime Minister 
of his intentions. 

The Order of the Thistle has 
a chapel of its own at 
St. Giles’s Cathedral, Edinburgh. 
The chapel of the Order of the 
Garter is St George's Chapel, 
Windsor. 

TELEVISION 
REACHES OUT 

rjbiE provision of a countrywide 
television service depends 
largely on a satisfactory method 
of relaying the London pro¬ 
gramme to provincial centres, 
and a recent demonstration by 
the Marconi Company seems to 
have gone far towards solving 
this problem. 

At an experimental station on 
Danbury Hill, near Chelmsford, 
the BBC transmission from 
Alexandra Palace, 31 miles away, 
was received, and then relayed by 
directional radio link to Great 
Bromley, a further 24 miles, with 
no apparent loss of quality. 
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regatta time A Four Months’ Harvest 


fJtHE regatta season is now in full 
swing. Henley, queen of 
them all and the greatest inter¬ 
national event for rowing men, 
takes place this week on one of 
the most lovely reaches of the 
Thames. 

Elsewhere, on river and sea, 
oarsmen and yachtsmen are 
vying for the honour of a water¬ 
man's victory, and the various 
scenes of these contests present 
fine pictures of beauty and keen 
endeavour. They are so essenti¬ 
ally English—yet the word 
regatta comes from the Italian, 
and refers to a gondola race at 
Venice. 

Many of our well-known seaside 
resorts have their regattas, too, 
with yacht-racing as the out¬ 
standing feature. Yachting as a 
pastime was introduced into 
England from Holland in the 
reign of Charles II. . The first 
yacht club in the British Isles is 
believed to have been the Cork 
Harbour Water Club, established 
in 1720. 

The Yacht Club, now the Royal 
Yacht Squadron, was founded at 
Cowes, Isle of Wight, in 1815, and 
it was from then that yacht¬ 
racing began in England. Cowes 
Regatta is world famous. ' 

/ 

Justice Returns 

Qnce again the two-centuries- 
old statue of Justice looks 
down from the top of the 
picturesque Butter-Cross on to 
the Market-Place at Bungay, 
Suffolk. 

Six years have passed since 
the beautiful leaden figure was 
removed. 

Now the Town Reeve, the 
civic chief, has earned the grati¬ 
tude of his fellow-citizens by 
bringing the statue back. He is 
to have it cleaned, and the Butter 
Cross is also to have a fresh 
coat of paint. 

Purchased for £29 13s 8d, 

Justice was erected on the Butter 
Cross in 1754. It is thought to ' 
have been brought by water from 
London, as the town accounts 
contain an item of ship 
freightage. The cross itself was 
built in 1689, the year after a fire 
which destroyed most of Bungay. 


'J’he veteran Cockney vendor 
of plants and growing vege¬ 
tables pafted his sleek pony. 
“There,” he said, “that’s the last 
order of the season delivered, 
and now I’m going down into 
the country for four months.” 

What did he intend to do in 
the country for that length of 
time? he was asked. Harvesting, 
he replied, his kind of harvest. 
Business in London had caused 
him to miss the strawberry¬ 
picking,. but with his wife and 
some members of his numerous 
family he would, as usual, pick 
peas, beans, gooseberries, red, 
black, and white currants, 
raspberries, plums, greengages, 
damsons, pears, and apples. 

DRAKE’S HOME FOR 
THE NATION 

HPiie abbey and tithe barn of 
Buckland Abbey in Devon, 
the home of Sir Francis Drake, 
are likely to be used as a Drake 
naval museum and folk museum. 
These historic buildings were saved 
for the nation as a result of the 
efforts of Lord Astor and Captain 
Arthur Rodd of Yelverton. 

Lord Astor has obtained a sub¬ 
stantial grant from the Pilgrim 
Trust for repair and restoration. 

Three Scientists 
Honoured 

'J'he discovery of Paiudrine may 
mean the end of the scourge 
of malaria. Paiudrine is an 
effective antidote to the disease 
spread by tropical mosquitoes, 
and it can be provided in suffici¬ 
ent quantities to cope with the 
thousands of cases which occur 
in countries where it is preva¬ 
lent. About 100 tons of Paiudrine 
are being produced in a year. 

Paiudrine was the result of 
research work in the labora¬ 
tories of Imperial Chemical In¬ 
dustries carried out by Dr 
F. H. S. Curd, Dr D. G. Davey, 
and Dr F. L. Rose, and, in re¬ 
cognition of their fine work for 
humanity, these three doctors 
have been awarded the gold 
medal in therapeutics of the 
Society of Apothecaries. 


Our Cockney does not touch 
hops, but without them he has 
four months’ steady picking, for 
not only are there different 
things maturing in succession, 
but different species of the same 
fruit, with, different dates for the 
gathering of their varieties. We 
get one species of plums after 
another, the same with goose¬ 
berries. “I shall finish in October, 
up in the trees,” he says, 
referring to the apples that 
hang longest and latest. 

It increases respect -for our 
splendid fruit farmers when we 
reflect that it requires a heavy 
unbroken 16 weeks’ work to 
gather in all the fruits of their 
patient and skilful labour. 

The Book Ship 

Printing large quantities o( 
books in Britain these days 
is a problem owing to the short¬ 
age of paper. So last year an 
enterprising company called Pan 
Books acquired a printing press 
near Paris, with the approval of 
the British Treasury, obtained 
paper in France, and bought a 
small naval motor-vessel to take 
the books to Britain and else¬ 
where. 

Twice, recently, this motor- 
launch, the Laiottn, has arrived 
in the Thames from Paris, carry¬ 
ing each time 250,000 English 
books. About half of the books 
are for sale here, and the other 
half in the Dominions and on the 
Continent. 

The first half-million of these 
books include Trilby, The Thirty- 
nine Steps, and Lost Horizon. 
Their price will be Is 6d each. 

ROMAN RELIC 

TVTr Horace Frost of Goldhauger 
- on the Essex coast decided, 
not long ago. to investigate .some 
stakes which stick above* the 
water about 200 yards from the 
shore ■ of the Blackwater River 
estuary. He found among them 
a beam 19 feet long and this he 
took home. 

When he examined his find 
closely he felt sure it was part 
of an ancient Roman ship, prob¬ 
ably 1700 years old, and Mr George 
Naish, an expert of the National 
Maritime Museum, agreed. 



THE PLANE’S LOG 


■yy hen aeroplanes are leaving 
the ground, or are landing, 
things happen with sucli in¬ 
credible speed that it is difficult 
to record what is going on. One 
way has been to take pictures of 
the instrument board of the 
plane with a high-speed motion- 
picture camera. This camera can 
take 100 pictures a second or 
more, and when the little photo¬ 
graphs are examined the move¬ 
ments of the many dials can be 
examined at leisure. 

A new instrument, known as 
a “flight recorder," has now been 
devised which is electrically- 
operated and provides a con¬ 
tinuous record of the air speed, 
the altitude, and direction of 
flight. It gives also a record of 
the performance of the engine. 

Thus important studies of new 
aeroplanes can be made, and, in 
the case of an accident, the 
records can be examined and 
valuable information obtained as 
to the cause. 

The new recording instrument, c rp. . . p, , «. 

although so delicate, has a very *■ BIS IS E-irglcUlU. 

•n S n d r,ar^n?thP There will be 230 New Zealand scouts at the sixth World Jamboree 

in a part of the plane least likely ... .. . . r . , , . , . _ 

to be affected in the case of a at Moisson, France. Here are some of the lads getting their first 

crash, so that it can be salvaged, look at the Mother Country when their ship docked at Tilbury.* 
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Dancing on the Green 

Girls from Kingston and Esher who gave a display of folk dancing in London are here seen 
rehearsing in the open air in the national costumes of Russia, Bulgaria, and Sicily. 


Can a Buffalo Be Tamed? 

By the C N Zoo Correspondent 


'J'here are some wild animals 
which it is practically im¬ 
possible to tame, and those who 
know the African water-buffalo 
well say that this is one of them. 
Whipsnade authorities, however, 
are not so sure about this, and 
they intend putting the issue to 
the test. 

A few weeks ago there was 
bom in the Zoo-park a little 
water-buffalo. But the calf’s 
mother, deficient in what we call 
the “mother instinct,” took no 
interest whatever in her baby. 
She just walked away and left 
her helpless infant to its fate. 
So keepers hurriedly removed 
this valuable Zoo baby and put 
it “on the bottle.” 

Now “Ferdinand the bull ” 
(or just plain “ Ferdy” as he is 
more often called) is being hand- 
reared in a shed at the Works 
Department. And so well has 
little Ferdy done “on the 
bottle " that already he has been 
weaned, and, in addition to his 
daily ration of eight pints of 
goat’s milk, is given also a bowl 
of calf meal. 

Normally, when a calf of this 
kind is hand-reared, it could in 
time go back to its proper 
paddock to rejoin the herd. But 
not in Ferdy’s case. This is 
because Ferdy's father—a huge 
animal weighing about a ton, 


OPPORTUNITY 

Oailing for America on the 
1 Mauretania this week is? 15- 
year-old John Massey, of York. 
His voyage is due to his quick, 
retentive memory. 

John was a lift-boy at a 
York Hotel, and when a dis¬ 
tinguished American staying 
there recently could not re¬ 
member the number of his room 
he consulted John, who instantly 
told him that it was 52. The 
American was so impressed with 
his smartness that he at once 
invited him to go to America for 
seven years to live with him in 
New York, and receive a college 
education. 


carrying formidable horns, and 
of an intensely jealous dis¬ 
position—would kill him. 

So little Ferdy is to be kept 
apart from his kith and kin 
permanently. And herein lies 
Wbipsnade’s chance of seeing 
whether it will be possible to 
tame this animal. So far, 
prospects seem unusually favour¬ 
able. Already this little calf is 
utterly devoted to Keeper Ken 
Smith, who has been bottle- 
feeding him. He calls lustily 
whenever he hears the keeper 
coming, and cries pathetically if 
left too long to himself. And 
when taken out for exercise on 
the public paths, Ferdy just 
gallops along beside the man 
exactly like a great big dog. 

In short, it seems quite likely 
that this buffalo calf will keep 
his exceptional tameness for life. 
If he does, Whipsnade will have 
been able to find an answer to 
the question: “Can a Buffalo be 
tamed?” It will be - in the 
affirmative! 

Ferdy, by the way, is not the 
only Whipsnade baby to be 
forsaken by his mother this 
season. In another shed near 
him is a whole litter of Husky 
, pups born to the Husky dogs 
Jask and Blondie in April. The 
trouble with Blondie was that 
although she would not look 
after her children she would not 
allow keepers to take them from 
her, and, to save the babies’ lives, 
the men had first to entice the 
parent Huskies to another com¬ 
pound. Then, while one keeper 
gave Jack and Blondie their 
breakfast, another keeper quietly 
took the pups away. 

Whipsnade has plans for the 
Husky litter, too. Jack and 
Blondie's babies have done so 
well that they are to be sold 
privately when they are a little 
older. Huskies make good pets 
and are quite as faithful and 
devoted to their owners as most 
domestic breeds of dogs, though, 
because they are big and power¬ 
ful animals, they cannot be kept 
in towns. — C. H. 


The Cost of 
a Car 

'J'he new method of taxing 
cars—a £10 flat rate on new 
ones—has pleased everybody 
except the motorist who must 
“make do and mend” with an 
old vehicle. 

It is, of course, a scheme, for 
the future. For the present, the 
Chancellor makes it plain that 
he wants no more cars on our 
congested roads; and, strangely 
enough, he hopes that nobody 
will pay the doubled purchase 
tax on cars costing more than 
£1000! These powerful and ex¬ 
pensive machines are wanted for 
export. 

The manufacturers are happy 
as they will be able to standardise 
the production of medium- 
powered cars, concentrating on 
a few designs which will suit 
both the home and overseas 
markets. Tire baby car, it seems, 
will grow up at last. 

This new method of taxation 
is a move towards the more 
normal times when we, like the 
Americans, can regard the motor¬ 
car as an essential means of 
transport for everybody—and not 
a luxury for the few. 

It is to be hoped, too, that in 
the near future it will be possible 
to divert more of the huge 
revenue from car taxation to the 
improvement and upkeep of our 
roads. There could be no greater 
contribution to safety under the 
traffic conditions of a few years 
hence. 

A CLOCK THAT 
DICKENS KNEW 

"When Oliver Twist, the’ boy 
who asked for more, was 
taken by Bill Sikes to break into 
a house at Chertsey, Dickens re¬ 
cords that as they passed through 
Sunbury-on-Thames, St Mary’s 
Church clock struck the hour of 
seven. 

That clock has struck its last 
hour. After chiming for nearly 
two hundred years, it is worn out 
and is beyond repair. A new 
clock may take the place of the 
one that Dickens knew. 



Ties of Friendship 

B ritain and Czechoslovakia 
have signed a cultural agree¬ 
ment for five years by which the 
two countries will be linked 
through the ties of friendly 
visits. More professorships are 
to be set up in our mutual 
centres of learning, teachers and 
students are to be exchanged, 
and so are books and films. 

This new agreement between 
a people living in central Europe 
and ourselves will break down 
isolationism, ignorance, and sus¬ 
picion. Among the proudest 
memories of many older people 
arc Czechoslovakia’s sacrifice and 
bravery in the cause of freedom. 
We knew little about her, how¬ 
ever, in those days. Now we 
have extended our hands in 
mutual comradeship and in a 
manner in which everyone can 
share. 

Qan ivc not have more of these 
agreements of friendship ? 
They carry the sparkle and spon¬ 
taneity of human interest and 
sympathy. Those who write, 
paint, design, produce films, 
publish books and newspapers, 
are among the people who really 
form’ the world’s opinion. Let 
them make their compacts of 
friendship with their fellow 
workers in other countries and 
so create a new pattern of living 
which will span the frontiers. 
Already the teachers of Britain, 
America, and Canada have re¬ 
started their exchange system— 
a practical arrangement which 
affects the lives of thousands of 
children across the frontiers of 
the English-speaking world. 

Too often in the past treaties 
have suffered because they have 
been regarded as pieces of paper 
to be torn up at any convenient 
moment. These new compacts 
of friendship go much deeper. 
They have a touch of the ever¬ 
lasting because they interpret 
the life o ( one people to another 
people; Founded upon the liv¬ 
ing interests of ordinary people, 
these cultural agreements pro¬ 
vide a means for ordinary men 
and women to share in the pro¬ 
motion of mutual understand¬ 
ing. 

In contrast with the political 
treaty—cold and formal— 
the cultural agreement between 
ordinary people is aglow with the 
warmth of human life and en¬ 
deavour. May this agreement 
between Britain and Czecho¬ 
slovakia be the herald of many 
more, for the nations have need 
of this greater understanding 
one with another. 


Summer Jasmine 

”piiE jasmine throwing wide her 
elegant sweets. 

The deep dark green of whose 
unvarnished leaf 

Makes more conspicuous and 
illumines more 

The bright profusion of her 
scattered stars. 

William Cow per 


The Children's Ncv>. 


Our Hope For Year's 
to Come 


JvJext Sunday, July 6, has been 
officially appointed a 
National Day of Prayer ''in 1 

view of the tasks and duties 1 

which the nation is called to ' 

meet.” 1 


In announcing this some weeks 
ago the Archbishops of Canter¬ 
bury and York pointed out that 
the sacrifices which we made for 
victory have sorely crippled us. 
We turned hopefully to plan for 
justice and peace in the world 
and for social prosperity at 
home ; we find that only by 
long and severe exertions can we 
secure the necessities of ,our 
national life. 


The Archbishops urge us to 
turn to God in prayer, that He 
may teach us our duties to Him 
and to our neighbours and to tlio 
community. 

The Moderator of the Free 
Church Federal Council ' has 
wholeheartedly endorsed the 
Archbishops’ statement; . and 
the Moderator of the General 
Assembly of the Church, of 
Scotland. has declared : ” All 

who believe dn God will gladly 
respond to this call. There 
never was a time in history when 
humanity seemed so completely 
at the end of its resources, and 


when our dependence 
seemed so obvious.” 


God 


A BARRIER REMOVED 

Qne more barrier in the way of 
entry to a profession has 
been removed by the Govern¬ 
ment’s decision to repeal the 
stamp duty of /So on articles of 
clerkship under the Solicitors 
Acts. Instead, a charge of zs 6d 
is to be made, as in the case of 
other apprenticeships. “ ' 
Many a youth who has wanted 
to become a solicitor has bCcii 
debarred fronr training for that 
profession because of the fee 
payable before lie could become 
an articled clerk. The change 
which is being made should 
benefit many an ambitious youth. 


Under the E 



PETER PUCK WANTS 
TO KNOW 

If cricketers prefer 
good innings to 
good outings ; 


goME pcojile like to stand back and 
let others work. Some prefer to 
sit down. 

0 

£OME children always want llieir 
own way. Think it a right of 

way. 

0 

JTveryone likes white china. 

Especially if they arc off 
colour. 

0 

editor assistants want to form a pool 
oj labour to help farmers. Hope 
their enthusiasm will not be damped. 

- 0 

Jn the matter of fuel economy 
housewives must not get slack. 
They prefer coal. 
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HEY PRESTO! 

'imi:s arc difficult for tlic pro¬ 
fessional wizards. The In- 
niatkmal Brotherhood of Magi-' 
a: ' has been meeting in solemn 
ii hive in America and com- 
a. .in'g (among other things) 
lat in these days " children 
re not so easy to fool as grown- 
ps.” 

This seems to prove that (a) 
lodcrn boys and girls arc 
occially acute, (b) old-fashioned 
rown-ups are rather dull, or 
:) latter-day magicians have 
jst some of their skill. 

For our part, wo still like to 
ie mystified by a conjurer, and 
t spoils the fun if there is a 
iright boy to explain to us how 
t is done. 


rhis Wide, Wide World 

A rkcknt Ministry of Educa¬ 
tion circular suggests that 
no re should be done to interest 
Children in tlic outside world. 
Readers of the C N will agree ; 
for 1 they know that education 
becomes a formal, lifeless'thing 
1 they have no knowledge of the 
"ast, complex world that lies 
cyoiid' the walls of school and 
omc,’ and the streets of their 
wn town or village. 

The, circular advises that boys 
and girls should be given in¬ 
struction on the British Com- 
nomvcalth, the United Nations 
nd such of its agencies as 
UnesGv and on the working of 
itional and local Government. 
It also recommends that older 
poys and girls should be made 
aware of the importance to the 
national well-being of agricul¬ 
ture, coal-mining, electric power, 
building, transport, the export 
trade, and so on. All these 
things arc living history and 
geography towards a grasp of 
which' our school lessons and 
text-book study arc only a 
preparation. 

■- 4 »- — 

JUST AN IDEA 
Good temper is like a sunny day; 
it sheds brightness on everything. 


titor's Table 

r ]fHE bowler hat is slill considered the 
thing on the Stock Exchange. 
But is more useful on the head. 

' B 

V 

'pnE „ modern ■ child looks well. 
What at ? 

0 

| VIOLINIST says he works eight 
hours a day. But his work is 
. laying. 

□ 

have to put up with our rela¬ 
tions, says a writer. Anil put 
them up. 

0 . 



’J'JJE Ministry of Tood is launching 
a fish-eating drive. A picnic in 
the car ? 


THINGS SAID 

Wi: want among the people of 
the world a consciousness 
that the United Nations is 
as important to them as the 
governments of their own coun¬ 
tries. The Prime Minister 

\Y7l: arc going to conic safe and 
sound through this long 
test of our national fibre ; the 
day will come when we shall 
smile to remember the moans of 
the Jeremiahs abroad and the 
whines of the fainthearts at 
home. Herbert Morrison 

Millions of people in Europe 
arc now entitled to a 
decent standard of life. They can 
wait no longer. Ernest Devin 

T consider myself a citizen of 
both Hindustan and Pakistan. 

' Mr Gandhi 

TTue tremendous task of build¬ 
ing a new and orderly 
world out of the economic chaos 
of the old is a job for all nations 
to do together. 

President Truman 

Why Tax 
Toothbrushes ? 

TJrginu the removal of the 
purchase tax on tooth¬ 
brushes in Parliament not long 
ago, Mr Baird caused laughter 
by pointing out that tooth¬ 
brushes are at present classed 
with nail-brushes as “ aids' to 
beauty.” 

Well, that is certainly part 
of their value ; but toothbrushes 
have an even more important 
function which Licut-Cblonel 
Bromlcy-Davcnport summed up 
when lie said that the Govern¬ 
ment were spending hundreds of 
millions on food subsidies and 
then taxing the brushes with 
which tlic people sought to pre¬ 
serve their teeth in order to 
consume the food. 

Toothbrushes should lie cheap 
and plentiful. 

THE OPEN DOOR 

IJow happy John Howard, 
- Elizabeth Fry, and other 
prison-reformers would have 
been had they lived to see the 
“open” Borstal for girls that 
has been established, and is run¬ 
ning successfully, at East Sutton 
Park, near Maidstone. 

There, in the heart of the Gar¬ 
den of England, 20 young girl 
offenders who have been ordered 
Borstal treatment enjoy an open- 
air life, with no locked doors. 
Living close to Nature, and 
trusted largely to run their own 
community life, they arc learn¬ 
ing the lessons of good behaviour 
which iron bars do not promote. 

We feel sure that the “ open ” 
system is the right way to teach 
young offenders liow to lead a 
better life. 

The Thrush’s Song 

Asd hark ! how blithe tlic throstle 
** sings, 

I [c too is no mean preacher; 

Come forth into the light of Things, 
Let Nature be your teacher. 

Wordsworth 


Treasures of the 
Iron Duke 

'"Trafalgar Day we keep but not that of Waterloo, where the 
Iron Duke completed what Nelson had begun. This year 
Waterloo has been given a second life by the bequest to the 
nation of Apslcy House, where in due time the Iron Duke’s 
treasures will be shown to remind us of his prowess. 
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The Return 
of Eros 

J^ros, probably the most popular 
of all London statues, is 
back again in his familiar 
position ill Piccadilly Circus. 

For nearly 50 years this lovely 
winged Cupid shot his invisible 
arrows at the hurrying crowds 
passing and repassing in one of 
the busiest thoroughfares in the 
world. Then war came, and, 
with many others of our 
treasured possessions, he went 
into temporary exile. 

He is the work of Sir Alfred 
Gilbert, who, when asked to 
design a memorial to the memory 
of Lord Shaftesbury, that great 
benefactor and friend of poor 
children, had the happy idea of 




symbolising him as the spirit of 
Love, sending out arrows of 
charity and good will from the 
very heart of the great metro¬ 
polis. 

In those days the memorial 
had an added glory in the great 
baskets of flowers, fresh each 
day from Covent Garden, which 
stpod on its steps. The women 
who presided over them were 
the successors of the famous 
flower-girls of Old London, who, 
in bonnet and shawl, cried their 
wares to the tune of “Who’ll Buy 
My Sweet Lavender? ” There 
are flowers on the steps today, 
but to reach them one has to 
brave the almost unapproachable 
little island through a whirligig 
of traffic that sweeps unendingly 
round it. 

It is a very different scene from 
the leisurely London of 50 
years ago. Eros must sometimes 
rub his eyes and wonder if he is 
dreaming. 

MORE FILTERS 
NEEDED 

Arfen tlic deluge earlier this 
year has come a campaign to 
stop the waste of water. That 
docs not, on the face of it, make 
sense. 

People are using more water, 
which is a good thing, because 
it tends to show that people arc 
cleaner in their habits. But 
plans' for increasing filtration 
plant have been delayed, chiefly 
because of a shortage of 
materials and labour, so there 
is difficulty in coping with the 
much increased demand for pure 
water. The water which Nature 
provided is there; but we need, 
and must have, pure water, or 
diseases will be spread. 

This frustration is yet another 
instance of Britain’s difficulties 
after her all-out war effort. 


Apsley House, Number One 
London, at Hyde Park Corner, is 
not yet ready, but some of the 
tributes to his victories while the 
memory of them was still warm 
are at present on view at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, to 
remind us of “ benefits forgot.” 

Here, too, is a link in the story 
of England. It is the Great 
George, the badge of the Order 
of the Garter, of enamelled gold 
and diamonds. It was given by 
Queen Anne to the Iron Duke's 
forerunner, the great Duke of 
Marlborough, when he came 
home crowned with the bays of 
victories won at Malplaquct, 
Ramillics, and Blenheim. A 
century later the Prince Regent 
gave the Great George to 
Wellington, the victor of 
Waterloo. 

Another Order compares with 
it, though it cannot match it— 
the diamond badge of the Order 
of the Golden Fleece of Charles 
IV of Spain, which was given in 
1811 to Wellington by the Prin- 
ccsse de Churchena, grand¬ 
daughter of Louis XIV, whom 
Marlborough had brought down. 
This is not the only thing that 
came to Wellington by way of 
Spain. While he was still Arthur 
Wellesley, Napoleon had put on 
the Spanish throne his brother 
Joseph, an obstinate but in¬ 
effectual man who muddled away 
what had been given him. 
Wellesley manoeuvred him out of 
Madrid and came up with his 
retreating army commanded by 
Marshal Jourdan at Vittoria. 

Baton of Gold 

All the loot Joseph had brought 
from Madrid was taken by the 
British, and with it the marshal's 
baton of Jourdan. This baton was 
sent to England, and afterward 
the Prince Regent 1 George IV) 
gave to Wellington in exchange 
for it the 'great gold baton pro¬ 
fusely ornamented which glitters 
now before our eyes. 

Keeping company with it is the 
field-marshal's- baton presented 
by Alexander I, the T^ar of 
Russia, to the Duke, a work of 
art with a design of oak leaves 
and palm in green enamel over 


white, and surmounted with the 
Russian Eagle in diamonds. 
There were famous paintings, too, 
in that loot, and the Duke offered 
to return them to the King of 
Spain. But Ferdinand VII would 
have none of them, because, he 
wrote, they should belong to the 
soldier who acquired them “by 
means as just as honourable.” 

Giant Soup Tureen 

Spain’s was not the only grate¬ 
ful monarch in the Peninsula. 
Wellington had saved the Portu¬ 
guese capital of Lisbon by the 
defences of Torres Vedras: “the 
triple works, the vast designs, of 
his laboured rampart lines.” The 
Prince Regent of Portugal, after¬ 
wards John VI, sent a service of 
plate with a centre-piece of a 
soup tureen, here to be seen in 
all its opulence, more than 31 feet 
high, with four figures of the four 
continents as supporters, and a 
flying Mercury on the globe 
above. 

Some other smaller relics are 
even more significant. The 
quartet of jewelled snuff boxes, 
each with the miniature of its 
donor on the lid, the King of 
Prussia, the Tear Alexander I 
of Russia, the King of Bavaria, 
the Emperor of Austria, are a 
part of the history of Europe told 
in terms of what Napoleon and 
Wellington had done or undone. 

A sadder relic is the case of 
Napoleon's sword and its scab¬ 
bard, abandoned in his carriage 
after Waterloo; but, simpler and 
more telling, are the belt and 
sword which the Iron Duke wore 
on that day when from the ridge 
above he saw victory won and the 
vanquished in flight—“a close- 
run thing ” as he observed. 

But there is one other thing 
which brings to mind more 
simply still the man who was 
beneath the habiliments of a 
conqueror. It is the English¬ 
man’s “cup of tea’’—as repre¬ 
sented in the silver teapot, cream 
jug, and sugar basin, elegant but 
unadorned, which went with him 
everywhere from the Peninsula to 
Belgium, where in the Cockpit of 
Europe his last battle was fought 
—and won. 
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The Last of the 
Climbing Sweeps 

M" Joseph Lawrence of 
Windlesham Park, Surrey, 
who recently celebrated his 102nd 
birthday, is believed to be the 
last of the sweeps’ boys who in 
days gone by used to climb up 
the insides of chimneys. 

Today young people often ask 
permission—which is rarely 
granted—to watch the chimney¬ 
sweep at work. But a little over 
100 years ago a small boy—or 
even girl—was actually the 
sweep’s brush. Chimneys then 
were generally wide, as we some¬ 
times see them in old buildings 
today, and they were often built 
crooked. The sweep of those 
days made a little boy climb up 
the chimney to remove the soot 
—a dirty and dangerous job. 

Many of these little sweeps 
were cruelly treated by their 
masters, and in 1842 an Act of 
Parliament was passed making it 
a crime to compel, or knowingly 
to allow, any person under 21 
to climb up a chimney for the 
purpose of cleaning it. Pre¬ 
sumably Mr Lawrence, as a little 
boy, was employed in defiance of 
this law, which in 1864 and 1875 
was made more stringent. 

The abolition of this disgrace¬ 
ful form of child labour made 
people puzzle out some other 
way of cleaning chimneys. 
George Smart invented a 
machine with the grandiloquent 
name of Scandiscope (from the 
Latin, scandere, to climb). ' This 
consisted of lengths of wooden 
tubing fitted together and strung 
on a rope with a brush attached. 

Prom this contrivance there 
was developed the modern 
chimney-sweep’s brush which 
fascinates us when—after promis¬ 
ing faithfully not to get dirty— 
we stand in the dustsheet-covered 
dining-room to watch him. 

HISTORIC HALL 

A icing's banqueting-hall, “with 
vacant possession,” is for sale 
at Rhuddlan,'North Wales. It 
is an ancient building, in a 
splendid state of preservation, 
near Rhuddlan Castle. Here, In 
1284, Edward I held a state ban¬ 
quet to celebrate his putting 
forth of the Statute of Wales, 
establishing that country's Govern¬ 
ment on the English pattern. 


Famous Cricket Counties 


© - 


© 


Lancashire 


In July l$ 4 2 , MEMBERS OF ThF 

MANCHESTER CBiCKET CLuS 
PLAYED THE MCC AT LORD'S 
THEY gCMLE 0 'UNOERS * 

A FORM OF ATTACK SOME 
YEARS OUT OF DATE, 

AND THE MCC SCORED 
220 RUNS 




'conceiving That 
THEY HAD NO CHANCE 
OF Winning ! a 
NEWSPAPER REPORTED. 
“Manchester (Save : 
. up the match * 
under-asm bowling 
WAS ABANDONED 
AFTER THIS. . 



An i8p4, MANCHESTER T00< 

A LEADING PART IN THE FORM¬ 
ATION OF THE LANCASHIRE 
County Club which made 
OLD TRHFPORD ITS HEADQUARTERS j; 
THE GROUND BECAME ONE OF 
The best in the country, but 
WAS SEVERELY DAMAGED 8Y 
GERMAN BOMBS IN KJ 40- 


EY 1251. MANCHESTER HAD 
GROWN STRONG ENOUGH TO 

beat Surrey, but in the 
Same YEAR .THEY RECEIVED 

notice to (Quit their ground 
AT MOSS LANE 
IT WAS REQUIRED FOR AN 
EXHIBITION OF ART TREASURES 
Co The dug MOVED TO 
' Old TRaffosd 



outstanding 
IN A LONG LIST OF CELEBRATED 
LANCASHIRE CRICKETERS WAS 
THE FORMER ENGLAND CAPTAIN. 

A.C. MacLAREN. who 

DIED ON NOVEMBER 17.194-4 
H&424 AGAINST SOMERSET IN lt$S 
IS STILL THE HIGHEST INDIVIDUAL 
SCORE IN ENGLISH FIRST CLASS CRICKET 


The third Test Match between England and South Africa begins on Saturday at Manchester 

The Nations at Play at Wimbledon 


'J'he All-England Lawn Tennis 
Club has opened its gates to 
the world, and once again all 
eyes are focused on the green 
courts at Wimbledon, where com¬ 
petitors from 30 nations are 
gathered to battle for the highest 
Individual laurels in amateur 
tennis. 

Champions come and go. and 
this year must see at least one 
new champion crowned, for 
Pauline Betz, the hard-hitting 
American girl who won the title 
last year, has joined the ranks of 
the professionals. Yvon Petra, 
last year's winner of the men’s 
singles championship and one of 
the most colourful personalities 
ever seen at Wimbledon, is 
happily again with us. 

This year—on present form, at 
any rate—the men’s champion¬ 
ships seem destined for America 


or Australia as in so many 
previous years. The Americans 
are led by their champion. Jack 
Kramer, the favourite for the 
singles title, and he is well 
backed up by Tom Brown and 
Ft. Falkenburg. 

Australia is also very powerful. 
John Bromwich, the Australian 
champion; Dinny Pails; Geoff 
Brown, runner-up in the singles 
championship last year; and 
Colin Long are a formidable 
quartet. 

Y. Petra, B. Destremau, and 
P. Pellizza form the spearhead 
of the French attack. 

Britain’s main hope lies in the 
enigmatic Tony Mottram, who 
plays brilliant tennis at times and 
on other occasions is inclined to 
be erratic. He is always a hard 
man to beat if he is on form. 
For young Paddy Ftoberts, the 


The Dean and the “ Fair” Folk’s Baby 


N or long ago the Dean of 
Canterbury. Dr Hewlett 
Johnson, visited a fairground at 
Canterbury to talk with the 
caravan-dwellers who travel with 
the fair. Two of them, Mr and 
Mrs Boldsworth. had an eight- 
week-old baby girl, Linda, and 
they ventured to tell the Dean 
how much they would like her 
to be baptised in Canterbury 
Cathedral. 

The Dean surprised and de¬ 


lighted them by saying he would 
baptise Linda himself. So Linda 
was taken to the Cathedral by 
her parents, who were accom¬ 
panied by a little party of the 
fairground folk. The Dean, 
wearing full vestments, carried 
out the ceremony while the 
singing was led by the cathedral 
choir. 

Then Linda returned to her 
caravan home near the swings 
and the roundabouts. 


17-year-old Junior Champion, 
who fought so magnificently for 
England against the Swiss, the 
Wimbledon experience has been 
invaluable, as, of course, it has 
been for the promising Patsy 
Rodgers, the Girls' Junior 
Champion. 

Other notable players are Eric 
Sturgess, of South Africa, who 
beat Mottram in the Davis Cup; 
Drobny, of Czechoslovakia; 
India's Davis Cup players, K. I. 
Ahmed and D. Bose; L. Bergelin, 
of Sweden; W. Choy, of China; 
P. Segura of Ecuador; and 
Argentine’s E. Morea. 

In the women’s section 
America is again strongly repre¬ 
sented by Miss Osborne, Miss 
Brough, Miss Hart, and Mrs 
Todd. Australia should have a 
representative in the last eight in 
Mrs Nancy Bolton, who has 
beaten many of our own players 
and is strongly fancied. Mrs 
Muller, the South African cham¬ 
pion, has proved her worth now 
that she is accustomed to grass 
courts. Mdme Rurac, of Hun¬ 
gary, who has beaten Pauline 
Betz, is another first-rate player. 

Britain had 54 entrants in -the 
singles, the strongest challenges 
coming from Kay Menzies, who 
has returned to her pre-war form, 
Mrs Bostock, known to us all as 
Jean Nicol, and Joan Curry. 

Wimbledon is a truly inter¬ 
national event. May the best 
players win! 


The Children’s Newspaper, July 5 , 1947 

A Cherry Orchard 
Debate 

^Then the annual cherry sale 
took place recently at Teyn- 
ham, in the Sittingbourne district 
of Kent, it was stated in some 
quarters that the first cherry 
tree in England was planted 
during the reign of Henry VIII. 

It is. true that that King’s 
gardener did plant over 100 
Teynham acres with cherries 
and apples, in the early 16th 
century. There exists, however, 
the very document, nearly two. 
centuries earlier, by which John 
Lucas of Swanscombe, Kent, 
gave a piece of land there called 
The Cherry Garden, for the 
maintenance of a singing priest 
at Greenhithe in the same parish,: 
in the year 1345. According to. 
Pliny the eating cherry was intro-; 
duced into Britain by thei 
Romans 19 centuries ago. The; 
cherries planted by the Tudor; 
King’s gardener / were foreign* 
■imports, the best that England 
had known until then. 

More than 100 species of wild 
cherries are known. Of these, 
five species are cultivated—the 
sour cherries for cooking and 
preserving, the sweet cherries 1 
for dessert. What our original 
cherries were like may be learned: 
from the wild sorts that remain 
with us—the Mazard, the Bird 
Cherry, Crabs, and Gean cherries.: 
They are probably none the 
better for the neglect into which 
they would decline once the 
cultivated cherry orchards, set 
up in Tudor , days at Teynham, 
proved their superiority in quan¬ 
tity and.quality of yield. Never¬ 
theless, we had cherries many 
centuries before the improved 
sorts were brought in, 400 years 
ago. 

KASSALA BANANA 

At Kassala In eastern Sudan 
experiments are now being 
made to discover whether it will 
be possible to grow there a 
banana suitable for sale in 
Europe. 

The normal type of banana 
grown in this region will not 
stand handling and carriage. 
Scientists hope to overcome this 
weakness. 

According to one estimate the 
Sudan could obtain over 
£2,000,000 annually from the new 
banana trade. 


LORN A DOONE—R. D. Blackmore’s Famous Romance of Exmoor, Told in Pictures 



John hurried to his farm and returned with a They feared the Doones would have their Jeremy agreed that the Doones would Carver lowered the musket and fired the ball between 
sledge to Sir Ensor Doone’s house. There he revenge after the snowdrifts melted. But attack the farm to get Lorna back. He her feet. “ I have spared you this time,” he growled, 
found two bullying Doones terrifying Lorna and when the thaw came, Jeremy Stickles, a asked John to go to Lynmouth to fetch “But unless you come back tomorrow, your death 
Gwenny. He knocked them out, put Lorna and King’s Commissioner, arrived. He and John some of his troopers. While John was is here,” and as hd spoke he tapped his musket, 

her maid into the sledge and, before the robbers Ridd were great friends. Jeremy was in the gone, Lorna went by herself into the then vanished. John returned that evening with six 

could recover consciousness and raise the alarm, district to watch rebels who favoured the garden to look at some budding soldiers, and the party prepared to defend the farm 

dragged the sledge down a gorge and out of the Duke of Monmouth, and he had also to raise hyacinths. Suddenly she saw Carver against the expected, attack. John hoped to meet 

Doonc Valley. John’s mother welcomed Lorna. forces to overthrow the Doones. Doone aiming his musket at her. Carver Doone hand to hand in the fight. 

Can the small party hold out against the Doone desperadoes? See next week’s instalment 
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CN Bookshelf The PEOPLE OF THE PLAIN 


Celijom have Hungary and her international relations occupied 
so prominent a place in the councils of the world as they 
do today. We all wish Hungary well with her political problems, 
and we watch with sympathetic interest her efforts to regain the 
path to prosperity and happiness. 

As the satellite of Austria, gable waterway, and she pro- 
Hungary was opposed, in both poses to add extensive canal 



Devon Holiday With 
the Birds 

The Young Bird Watchers, by 
A: F. C. Hillstcad (Faber, 8s Gd). 

AJike Ferraby, 12 years old, and 
a most promising rugger 

player, falls seriously ill after a 
match, and, to get well, goes 

down to Devon to spend a long 
holiday by the sea with Mr 

Nesbitt, an old friend of his 

father. Mr Nesbitt in his time 
had also been a fine rugger 
player but is now a keen ornitho¬ 
logist; and from him, and in 
company with the delightful 
curly-lieaded Chips Dalton, Mr 
Nesbitt’s niece, Mike learns how 
interesting birds can be. In this 
fascinating new realm Mike 
begins observations and becomes 
an enthusiastic bird-watcher. 

Young Good 
Companions 

Pod’s Puppet Shoiu, by H. M. 
Heaton (C. ,£- J. Temple, 7s Gd). 

This is a jolly illustrated story 
of the adventures of two boys 
and a girl,- who make a puppet 
theatre and set off to tour 
England with their show. An 
appendix tells you clearly how to 
make hand puppets for yourself. 

Still in the Air 

Sergeant Bigglcsicorth, CI D, by 
Captain IV. E. Johns (Iladdcr 
Stoughton, 6s). 

Y^s! It is' our old friend 
of the RAF once again; and 
in spite of this new rank and 
the new initials following his 
name he is still very much in the 
air. The (fictional) fact is that 
Scotland Yard was called upon 
to run to earth a gang of crooks 
who, using a new type of plane,, 
had been making a sensational 
scries of jewel robberies on the 
high seas and on the airways. 
In effect, Scotland Yard said this 
is just the job for Biggies & Co; 
and readers will not be dis¬ 
appointed in their popular hero. 

Rabbits at Home 

Happy Rabbit, by Eileen A. 
Soper (Macmillan, 6s). 

This is a book for the tinics. It 
is illustrated by the author 
with delightful pictures in colour 
of Rabbit and his bride-to-be. 
Bunny, and their ncigljhours, 
including Dormouse, who knows 
a lot about housekeeping, having 
been married “two years come 
nutfall." Rabbit and Bunny have 
some amusing adventures in set¬ 
ting up house together. 

A Terrier’s Adventure 

Adventures o! Tip the Terrier, 
by J. Ivcster Lloyd (Citadel Press, 
6s). 

Jpon dog-lovers there can never 
be too many books about 
dogs, and this one will be wel¬ 
comed by those boys and girls for 
whom a rattling adventure yarn 
is improved by the circumstance 
that the hero is a dog. 

As a puppy of uncertain breed 
Tip is bought as a pet for 
children, and,-after the youthful 
excitement of chasing cats and 
rabbits in the country, finds him¬ 
self involved in sterner adven¬ 
tures -afloat with seafaring 
humans. Some excellent sketches 
.help us to keep pace with the 
lovable dog's breathless career. 


the world wars, to our Allies, 
and therefore to us. But a 
nation that increasingly uses our 
language, that idolises Shake¬ 
speare, and in time of peace has 
festivals devoted to his plays— 
like ours at Stratford-on-Avon— 
cannot but have a warm place 
for us in its inmost heart. 

It is fitting that Anglo-Hun- 
garian contacts should be more 
of the mind and spirit than the 
merely commercial. Whereas her 
translations of the whole of 
Shakespeare rank as her dearest 
intellectual treasure, next to her 
own literature, we in this country 


traffic to supplement the rivers 
and her 6000 miles and more of 
railway communications. 

The Hungarians are. however, 
mainly a pastoral people, chiefly 
dwellers in her Great Plain, 
which is unequalled for the 
growing of wheat, maize, the 
vine, and all manner of vege¬ 
tables, and for the raising of 
horses and cattle that have made 
Hungarian stockmasters famous 
for centuries. The people are to 
a great extent peasant pro¬ 
prietors ; a single enactment 
some years ago converted a mil¬ 
lion acres of land into little 


read widely translations of her farms and smallholdings. They 
poetry, drama, and novels. Here, are a happy, light-hearted folk, 
too, her music is firmly estab- very industrious, yet delighting in 
lished in favour, especially that 
enshrined in the works of Franz 
Liszt, her immortal composer, 
who was in his day the world's 
most gifted pianist. 

But his Hungary was 100,000 
square miles bigger and had 
twice as many people as the 
present Hungary, whose share in 
the two great wars has led to her 
being reduced to a republic of 
some 36,000 square miles, with 
a population of only ten million. 

Much was taken from this nation 
that, once all-conquering, was the 
mightiest in Central Europe, 
whose victorious armies watered 
their horses in the rivers Ilissus, 

Ebro, Elbe, and Tiber, and con¬ 
quered from Bremen to Athens, 
and up to the walls of Rome and 
Constantinople. 

Her victors have left her with 
the majestic Danube winding 
through her domain. She is 
nowhere in touch with the sea, 


music and dancing, and in rural 
sports. 

Pride in national history and 
customs, no less than delight in 
the quaint and picturesque, is re¬ 
sponsible for the charming gala 
costumes worn by the peasants 
of both sexes for holiday and 
festival, in which they look like 
the widely-scattered figures from 
some great old historical paint¬ 
ing. They are as they were, 
every man the fellow, in speech, 
of his neighbour, whatever the 
differences in rank, for the Hun¬ 
garian language has no dialects, 
and everyone, peasant and 
potentate, speaks in exactly the 
same way. 

They have some coal, some oil, 
and vast deposits of bauxite, 
chief source of aluminium and 
its thousand uses, but the joy¬ 
ous Hungarian homesteads 
centred about the farms, rather 
than about industrial establisli- 


but the great river, with its ments, are the fount and origin 


tributary the Theiss, still affords 
her hundreds of miles of navi- 


of the well-being of this people 
of romance blended with reality. 


Their Good Work Goes On 


This week a national appeal is 
being launched to raise funds 
to carry on the great work of a 
noble Scotswoman, Margaret 
McMillan, the founder of the 
Open-Air Nursery School move¬ 
ment, who has been called the 
Florence Nightingale of her 
times. 

Margaret and her devoted 
sister Rachel would be proud 
women today if they could see 
to what their lifetimes’ work, 
started when they were poor, 
unknown girls, is leading. For 
the Margaret McMillan Memorial 
Fund seeks to raise £250,000 to 
be used for the ultimate benefit 
of young children. 

As young women with no 
money and no influence, Mar¬ 
garet and Rachel, towards the 

Other Books Received 

Tiie Wonderful Garden, by E. 

' Nesbit (Benn, 6s). 

Matthew the Young King, by 
Janusz Korczak (Dobson, 8s 6d). 

Colin Writes to Friends’ House, 
by Elfrida Vipont (Friends’ Book 
Centre, 5s). 

Catherine the Great and the 
Expansion of Russia, by Gladys 
Scott Thomson (English Universi¬ 
ties' Press, 5s). 

Chi-Lo the General, by R. J. 
McGregor (Faber, 6s). 

Why Jesus Came, by Gertrude 
McDcrmaid (Bagster, 5s), 


end of last century, began their 
battle to improve the conditions 
of the poorest children in our 
land. Rachel went to work as 
a sanitary inspector so that she 
could send money to Margaret, 
who had begun her crusade in 
Bradford. - 

Margaret fought strenuously 
for school medical inspections, 
and the first ever recorded took 
place in Bradford in 1894. She 
organised the first clinic and 
health centre for children, of 
whicli there are now so many 
hundreds in Britain. She started 
the first nursery school at 
Deptford. 

After the deatii of her sister, 
Margaret established, as a memo¬ 
rial to her, the Rachel McMillan 
Training College at Deptford, 
where young women came to 
learn nursery-school methods. 
Now £100,000 of the hoped-for 
£250,000 from the present appeal 
is to go to the development of 
this college. Another £100,000 is 
to be used to found a new 
Margaret McMillan training 
centre in the north of England; 
£20,000 is to go to the Nursery 
School Association of Great 
Britain. 

The honorary treasurer of the 
fund is Dr J. J. Mallon, Toynbee 
Hall, Commercial Street, London. 

E 1. 


MOTHAKS 


Prevent all damage by Moths 

MOTHAKS will protect all your favourite frocks, 
suits, coats, jumpers and other clothing from the risk 
of damage by moths. 

They are pleasant to use 
and very efficient. 

See that there is a 
MOTHAK protecting 
each garment in your 
wardrobe. 

A bag of 8 MOTHAKS 
costs 8d. Only a penny 
to guard a garment from 
harm for several months. 


Made by 

THOMPSON & CAPPER WHOLESALE LTD., LIVERPOOL, 19 





EX ARMY 
MARQUEES 

Marquees.— 

Size 30ft. X 20 
ft., Jit. 14ft. 
Trim £38 15s. Larger sizes. Electric 
Alarm Clocks.—A.(J. 200-250. fully puarau- 
trccl, 55s., post., etc., 1/3. New U.S.A. 
Waterproof Knee Boots, rubber solrs. 
2s. 6d., post, etc., Is. Paratroop 

Binoculars.—Weigh only 7oz. Cry Eta i- 

rlcar lenses, 45s., post, etc., Is. W.I). 
Model, lull size, rase and leather Minus, 
£3 10s., post, etc.. Is. Other Models. 

Also telescopes. 

HEADQUARTER & GENERAL SUPPLIES, LTD. (Dept. CN/BT/5), 196-200, 
Coldharbour Lane, London, S.E.5. One minute from Loughborough junction Station, London 


EX ARMY 

ELL TENTS 

£ 8 . 15 . 0 . 

Ex-Army Bell Tents.—Sectional Centre 
1’ole. All accessories. Kcvcuditioned. Cire. 
44ft., lit. 9ft. 6iu., £8 15s. compute, earr. 
paid. 

Ridge Tents.—14ft.. x 14ft., lit. 7ft. Price 
£15 15s. Cottage Tents.—ICft. x 10fr., 
lit. 12ft. IT ice £16 16s. Marquee Style 
Ridge Tents.—181t. x ltitt., lit. 12ft. 
ITico £28 15s. 


HEALTH IS NATIONAL INSURANCE 

and willi nin* Youth Organisations we are 
doing our utmost to build up cur bo>s and 
girls for the place they must take later as 
responsible citizens. Will you please help us? 
We sorely nerd your aid. Address : 

The Rev. Ronald F. W. IIollom, Supt., 
THE EAST END MISSION 'Founded 
1885), Bromley Street, Commercial 
nBRoad, Stepney, E.l.nm 


THE RIGHT WAY TO 
RIDE A HORSE. 

By W. H. WALTER 

(Illustrated). 4/6, by post 5/-. 

The Radio Vet. writes—" Most excellent 

RIGHT WAY BOOKS (Dept. 12), Glade 
House, Kingswood, Surrey. 



finest badge 
you can wear! 

Every boy and every girl should 
jump at the chance of wearing 
this badge. It means that the 
wearer has promised to try to do a 
good turn to help children who 
need protection from those very 
people upon whose love and care 
they should be able to depend. The 
League of Pity wants you as a 
Member. Wear this fine badge and 
show you are helping to do great 
work. Every member who gives 
io/- is entitled to it. Why ftot write 
to the Director for full details? 

L • o *P 

Junior Branch of the National Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 
Victory House, Leicester Sq., London, I V.Ca 




For over a century 
(lillolt’s have mado 
the finest quality and 
tho widest rau»c of 
drawing p<tis in tho 
world . . . thefavour- 
i t e s of famous 
artists. At present 
supplier may be 
limited, but the ex¬ 
cellence persists. 


Hit appointment 
I'in Makers to 
the late Kirn/ 
Geo rye V 


L_V I C TOR j A WORKS • BIRMINGHAM!/ 

“TOM THUMB” 
Nursery 
Furniture 



Durable—Attractive in 
Appearance — Easily 
Cleaned—Hygienic. 

Send for full colour 
leaflet CXjjy. " ; 

906, Harrow Road, London, N.W.IO 
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T HE Jacko family were spending the day at the Zoo, and Jacko had been 
entrusted with the lunch basket—rather unwisely, for long before 
lunchtime he had sampled much of its contents. They were walking round 
the Bird House when suddenly an ostrich popped his head over the cage 
and in a twinkling three rock cakes had disappeared—well, hardly dis¬ 
appeared, for they could be plainly seen going down the ostrich’s neck. 
“Gosh,” cried Jacko. “ I should jolly well say they are rock cakes.” 


THE STORY OF A SIGN 

'J'he origin of the mathematical 
sign =, meaning “is equal 
to,’’ is explained in Robert 
Reeorde’s Whetstone of Witte, 
a treatise on algebra, written 
about 1557. *• 

He says, “to avoid the tedious 
repetition of these words, is 
equal to, I will sette, as I doe 
often in worke, a pair of parallel 
lines of one lengthe, thus =, 
because no two things be more 
equalle.” 

Other Worlds 

Tn the evening Saturn is in the 
north-west and Jupiter is in 
tiie south. In 
the morning 
Venus is low in 
the south-east. 

Tiie picture 
shows the moon 
at 11.30 p m on 
Thursday, July 3 


A boastful youth who 
thought he could write 
poetry, was one day bragging 
before a gathering of intelli¬ 
gent people, and explaining 
how much more quickly he 
could produce verses than a 
certain poet whose work was 
eagerly sought by all true 
lovers of literature. 

“Why, I wrote a hundred 
verses in three days,” said 
the youth, “and he only wrote 
three verses in a hundred 
days.” 

“Ah,” said a listener, “but 
yours will be forgotten in 
three days, and his will live 
for a hundred years.” 

Quality before quantity. 

Thanksgiving For 
Summer 

UOR blue of stream and blue 
" of sky. 

For pleasant shade of 
branches high. 

For fragrant air and cooling 
breeze. 

For beauty of the blooming 
trees. 

Father in Heaven, toe thank 
Thee! 

Emerson 


Hidden Cathedrals 

In the following verse the 

names of six English cathedrals 

are concealed. • 

M Y tooth aches terribly tonight. 

My gum swells more and 
more; and so 

A trip on Saturday is due— 

A lively time I’ll have, I know. 

But I would rather lose the 
tooth 

Than have the aching there for 
days. 

Carl is less kindly than I’d 
wish- 

Consoling words he cannot raise. 

Answer next neck 

ON AND OFF 

OAlD'a rider wliose surname ivas. 

Case, 

“Tis with ease I keep on at this 
pace.” 

But his nag gave a leap; 

On it Case failed to keep, 

Falling off and so put of the 
race. 


Riddles About 
Books 

What part of a book is like 
a fish? The Fin-is. 

■^Thy is a book like a king? 

Because it has many 
pages. 

■yyHY are the pages of a book 
like the days of man? 
Because they are numbered. 



Molly picked soma buttercups 
From the meadow green— 
Flowers to her the gayest 
She had ever seen. 


The 

Bran 

Tub 

FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

Feathered Acrobats. “ What 
clever acrobats blue tits are! ” 
remarked Don, watching a small 
bird performing gymnastic feats 
in its search for food. 

“That is a great tit,” replied 
Farmer Gray. “ Its head is 
black. Blue tits are smaller, and 
they wear blue caps. Great tits 
are unpopular with many 
gardeners, who claim that they 
destroy fruit buds and young 
peas. Any damage great tits 
may bo guilty of in this direc¬ 
tion is more than paid for 
by the huge number of insects 
and grubs which they destroy. 
Records show that a single pair, 
when feeding their young, will 
account for 10,000 insects in 
three weeks.” 


RODDY 



“ Ha, ha ! Daddy, now your hat is 
jet propelled ! ” 


Catch Question 

Why is a liner like a polite 
boy? 

piif smoq ‘s3i[3V0j(f(fv ji ssnvjyj 

Children’s Hour 

BBC programmes from Wednesday, 
July 2, to Tuesday, July 8. 

WEDNESDAY, 5.0 The Wreck of 
the Toytown Belle (2). 5.30 Pencil 
and Paper. Northern Ireland, 
5.30 I Want to be an Actor. 

THURSDAY, 5.0 Said the Cat to 
the Dog (3). 5.25 Regional 

Round—Quiz. N. Ireland, 5.0 Mr 
Murphy and Timothy John; 
Cafolla Junior String Orchestra. 
Scottish, 5.0 Choir of St Mary’s 
Cathedral, Edinburgh. Welsh, 
5.30 Muggins the Cobbler; Sports 
Roundabout 

FRIDAY. 5.0 Bunkle Butts in— 
a play. 

SATURDAY, Two Stories; Earthy 
Mangold’s Straw Bonnet. 

SUNDAY, 5.0 Story of the Inter¬ 
national Children’s Village, Swit¬ 
zerland. 

MONDAY, 5.0 Mr Badger’s Suc¬ 
cessful Plan—a story; Songs. 5.40 
Mr. Brunei’s Ships (2). Midland, 
5.0 Young Artists. Scottish, 5.0 
Rhymes; Nature Scrapbook. 

TUESDAY, 5.0 What do you 
know about Films? 5 20 A Bogle 
Comes to Town. N. Ireland, 5.0 
The Gentle Mountain (Part I) 
Scottish, 5.15 Tales of a Grand¬ 
father (3). West, Have you got a 
Garden? (6). 



— Bedtime Corner- 

THE TWO POETS 
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Cross Word Puzzle 

Reading Across. 1 A] covered ve¬ 
hicle. 4 To confess. 8 Fruit of the oak. 

9 Bustle. 10 The celestial lion. 11 
Pertaining to a certain cereal. 13 To 
fall by the force of gravity. 15 Tiie 
first garden. 17 Island. 20 This and 
99 others make a dollar. 22 The wild 
rose. 24 This girl’s name reads the 
same both ways. 26 Great English- 
speaking nation (abbrev). 27 Distin¬ 
guished. . 28 Good judgment. 29 A 
sheep. 

Reading Down. 1. Worth. 2 For 
certain games this single one means 
quite a lot. 3 A loop with a running 
knot. 4 Soon. 5 Wipe your shoes on 
this. 6 A standard of perfection. 7 
Measure of weight. 12 Connected in 
relationship. 14 One of royal race of 
old Peru. 16 Small variety of codfish. 

18 A nation. 19 Avoid. 21 The Sea 
Eagle. 22 Public vehicle. 23 Scottish 
boy’s name. 25 Morning moisture. 

/tnsxvsr next week 

Tongue Twister Maxim to Memorise 

J>lease pass pears, Peter, piped JJe that has no conscience has 
Paul patiently. nothing. 




“rrAHAT was Superintendent 
| Harris,” said Father, put- 
ting down the ’phone. 
“ He can’t dine with us, 
there’s been another burglary.” 
“ Where was it this time ? ” 
asked Mother.—“ At Sir 

Henry’s. It’s only just been dis¬ 
covered.” “ Wouldn’t it be fun 
if we could catch the thief ? ” 
said Jim. “ It would be more 
fun for me if you’d clear away 
tea,” said Mother, “ Cook’s 
gone up to town to visit the 
Tower of London.” 

“ I tell you what ! ” cried Jim, 
“ let’s go to the station and meet 
Cook, she’ll tell us all about the 
Tower.” “ And we can tell her 
about the burglary,” cried Mary. 
—“You know, it’s a funny thing,” 
cried Roger, as they set off for 
the station, “ last time there was 
a burglary round here. Cook 
• went to town.” “ Coo ! sup¬ 
pose she’s the burglar,” said 
Mary. “ She couldn’t be,” said 
Jim, “ the crime’s only just hap¬ 
pened and she went to London 
this morning.” “ That’s her 
getting out,” cried Roger. “ Now 
don’t look at her as if you’d got 
the handcuffs jingling in your 
pocket.” 

“ How nice of you to come 
and meet me,” declared Cook. 
“Did you enjoy the Tower?” 
asked Mary. “ Oh, yes, dearie, a 
lot.” “ Tell us what you saw, ” 
clamoured the Mustardeers. 
“ Well, I went down into the 
Chamber of Horrors,” said Cook. 
“ And did you see any Beef¬ 
eaters ?” asked Jim. “ Oh, yes, 
they were all over the place. And 
Lifeguards, too, on their horses, 
at the gates.” “ I wish we could 
have seen it,” sighed Mary. 
“ So do I ! ” echoed Jim. 
“ But we’ve had some excite¬ 
ment here since you’ve been 
gone." “ Have you, dearie ; 
what was it ? ” “ Another bur¬ 
glary,” said Roger. “ Oh, yes. 


of course,” said Cook. “ At 
the Grange. Poor Sir Henry, I 
do hope they didn’t take much.” 
★ * * 

That night, Mary dashed into 
Roger’s bedroom almost speech¬ 
less with excitement. “ What¬ 
ever do you think ? ” she 
gasped. “ Cook’s gone off with 
a policeman.” “ Nothing sur¬ 
prising in that,” said Jim. “ I 
thought they always did.” “ Still, 
it’s a bit different this time,” said 
Roger. “ Your wild guess that 
she was connected with the bur¬ 
glary wasn’t far out, Mary. 
Some of the things she told us 
on the way back from the 
station seemed pretty phoney, so 
I rang up Superintendent Harris. 
She’s going to have very 
awkward questions to answer 
at another kind of station.” 

* * * 

The Mustardeers had done it 
again, for Cook proved to be the 
thief. To avoid suspicion she’d 
takeqg the London train that 
morning, got out at the next 
station, and returned by the 
same method after committing 
the burglary. 

“Well, that’s cooked HER 
goose,” said Jim. “And I bet 
she doesn’t get any of this with 
it,” said Roger, reaching for the 
mustard pot. 

Can you spot Cook’s 3 blunders ? 
The right answers are given below. 


THE 

MUSTARDEERS - 

OATH 


We will have Mustard when¬ 
ever we can get it. Mustard 
makes good food taste better. 


We will have Mustard— 



COIuMAN’S MUST Alt 
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